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syllable or a double-ending which heightens the
stress in the act of modifying the metre. This is
the kind of strenuous iambic monotony of form
which pervades Greene's work, and is to be matched
by the yard from his accepted plays. It was long
ago noted by Dyce. His variations are in general so
merely incidental that they cannot cure the line-
ended clamp and clink of the whole.
That there are speeches in the Countess scenes
which do not conform to this proclivity is one of the
reasons for insisting that in all likelihood Marlowe,
who had drafted the play, had to a considerable
extent drafted these scenes. The marked echoes
from him, ignored by Lektor Osterberg, repeatedly
affect the rhythm ; and in the King's speech which
follows that last quoted from, we have not only a
welcome relief from the pounding iambic monotony
but a pair of lines:
Like as the wind doth beautify a sail,
And as a sail becomes the unseen wind,
which point us to HERO AND LEANDER (I, 225-6):
A stately builded ship, well rigg'd and tall,
The ocean maketh more majestical.
The lifting quality of the poetry is Marlovian. Our
thesis is that Greene re-cast and largely rewrote the
scenes, and (an item not discussed by Lektor Oster-
berg) that he did so with the more zest and volubility
because the theme is one that he had handled a
dozen times over in his prose tales, as well as in
FRIAR BACON and JAMES iv. Hence the expatiation